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Calcutta, expressed the general regret that the bright promise of
his career in the East had been prematurely destroyed.

Sir Henry Hardinge, succeeding Lord Ellenborough, was a
man of quite a different mould. He was lacking in the brilliancy
of his predecessor, and was quiet, unassuming and soldierlike.
He had not a definite ambition politically nor a preconceived
policy in civil affairs; his desire was to discharge to the utmost
those arduous duties which the current of events in the East
might cast upon him from day to day. He may perhaps have
heard of his predecessor being unpopular with the Civil Servants,
inasmuch as he apparently tried to reassure them by judiciously
considerate language. He was quite free from any angularities
which might provoke friction with any class of the community.
His military knowledge was soon called into play by the poli-
tical conjunctures which ended in the first Panjob war. When
the hostilities began he had, in addition to all his ordinary cares
of state, to take an active part in the organization of transport
for the army advancing across the weary plains between Delhi
and the Satlej. In that affair he largely availed himself of the
services of John Lawrence, then Magistrate of Delhi. After
reaching the banks of the Satlej, he actually worked in a military
capacity in the iield, assuming the functions of second in com-
mand to the Ooiumantlcr-iu-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. In taking
this extraordinary step, he was justified in public estimation
by the successful result; nevertheless, that stop was unprece-
dented, and not consistent with the ordinary relations between
the Governor-General and the Comniander-in-Ohiol It was
manifest that both these high functionaries must have displayed
wonderful tact, temper and forbearance. .But irrespective of the
question as to how Sir Hbnry Hardinge, as head of the Govern-
ment, came to be in the field of battle, actually leading a wing
of the army in action, the praise of his conduct when there
was on the lips of all men. On the night after the battle of
Feroxshah he was "wakeful all through the nocturnal hours,
moving about among the troops who lay bivouacking on the
ground. With quiet and cheerful demeanour he was telling the
private soldiers that they must rise at the 'dawn and finish